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A Short Sermon on Fairs, 
With general reference to all such assemblages, and a 

particular application to the Ohio State Fair 
My Dear Hearers :—The season of agricultural 
Fairs has returned, and our rural population will join 
with the dwellers of towns and cities to celebrate the 
triumphs of Labor. and the 
wives and daughters, will bring of the excellencies of 
their product to place alongside the handiwork of the 
shop and the factory, and then all together will re- 


The farmers farmers’ 


joice in their own and each other’s successes. It will 
be a day to be looked forward to and back upon, with 
a hope and a relish that will compensate many an 
hour of toil and weariness. 

Of course you will go to the fair. Let no little 
sneaking jealousy rob you of that pleasure and duty. 
Whatif Mr. Smith did get the premium last year, 
What if 
quilt — 
Mistakes will happen, they say, in the best of families, 


when you thought you should have had it ! 
the judges did decide in favor of Mrs. Jones’ 
and may be it was not a mistake after all. But you 
must go to the fair, and you must take along Sally and 
Tommy, and all the youngsters that are old enough to 
enjoy such a scene, and have a right nice family time 
of it. 

In the first place you should go because it is your 
fair. Now don’t hold back and grumble because the 
Managers make you pay ten or fifteen or twenty-five 
cents admission fee. Without fences and buildings, 
who would risk costly articles on exhibition ? and 
fences and buildings don’t grow up like toad stools, 
and no bills to be paid. This matter settled, the next 
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question is, how to go. Be sure to dress in a plain 


and substantial manner, prepared alike for a crowd, 
for dust or rain. This precaution will put you at your 
ease while visiting the fair. To ‘the women in par- 


ticular I would say, don’t for pity sake put on costly 
The first 


will be a source of uneasiness to yourself while elbow- 


shawls, thin slippers or very long skirts. 
ing your way among rough men and rough fixtures, 
the second endangers your health and comfort, and the 
third is a positive nuisance to I fear the 
fall fairs will be terribly trying upon the new institu- 


all parties 


tion of hoops; these may make a necessity for en- 
We shallsee. Do not take 
any baggage that can be dispensed with ; for a couple 
or three days, you will hardly need a change of ap- 
parel. 


larging the fair grounds. 


Do not have upon your person any consid- 


erable sum of money. Stealing is one of the fine 
arts, or exact sciences. Do not get out of humor if 
you have to wait for cars or a seat at table, ora 


chance to look at some attractive object on exhibition. 
Patience and good nature will conquer more than pas- 
sion in such cases. 

Of the Ohio State Fair in particular, the Secretary 
informs us that the principal Railroads which will be 
brought into requisition during the Fair, will carry 
passengers at half fare during the week of the Fair, 
and stock and articles free, viz: The Cleveland and 
Toledo ; Cleveland and Erie; Cleveland and Pitts- 


burgh ; Cleveland and Mahoning ; 


Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus ; Little Miami, Columbus and Xenia ; Cincin- 
nati, Wilmington and Zanesville ; Cincinnati, Hills- 
boro and Chillicothe ; Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 
ton; Dayton and Michigan; Central Ohio; Steu- 
benville and Indiana, and Hamilton and Eaton. All 
other Roads will carry passengers at half fare ; some 
will, and others may charge half freight upon stock 
and articles for exhibition. 

Visitors should be careful to procure half fare tick- 
ets before taking seats in the cars, otherwise they will 
be charged full fare both ways. 

Exhibitors should get their stock and heavy articles 
on the ground during the week preceding the Fair, as 
all freight trains will be taken off the principal Roads 
during the Fair. 
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Cultivation of Basket Willow. 


In the 


gave some directions for cultivating willows, with 


Ohio Cultivator of Feb. 15, p- o4, we 


a promise to give a subsequent article on cutting 
and preparing for market, which we now proceed 
to do: 


Cutting, Binding, &c.—They can be cut at any 
time after the leaves fall, before the buds begin to 
swell in the spring. The willows should be cut 
within an inch or two of the old stock every year, 


cand no small ones left uncut. Ihave known some 


plantations ruined by carelessness in cutting. If 


they are cut 3 or 4 inches high and many of the 
small ones left uncut, the next years crop will be 
nearly worthless. On the one which was cut close 
they all grow long and free from branches, while 
on the other there is a great many willows, but they 
are all short and limby, which makes it a great deal 
more work to cut them, and they are nearly worth- 
less when cut. 

They should be bound in small bundles as soon 
as cut, and be careful to get the lower ends even. 
To keep them from drying up until the water is 
ready for them in the spring, they may be set in a 
damp celler, or set up ina solid pile on some moist 
piece of ground, and straw piled around them to 
keep them moist. As soon as it begins to be warm 
in the spring, set them in water sufficiently deep to 
touch the lower ends of all, and there let them stand 
until they will peel, which will be in May and June, 
in this latitude. If you have a brook running 
through your land, you can easily fix a place to set 
them by building a dam so as to flow a level piece, 
and then put up poles once in a few feet, for them 
to lean against, so that the sun may shine on them, 
and the air circulate freely through them. Or, in 
case there is not a brook convenient, a small piece 
of ground, in some low place can be leveled, and 
after making it as tight as possible, bring a stream 
of water into it with spouts or pipes. 

Peeling and preparing for Market.—In peeling 
willows by hand, as they always have been peeled, 
it was necessary to handle them all over twice, one 
at atime, which made it very slow business, re- 
quiring the labor of a man and boy to peel one 
hundred pounds in a day; but as there is no longer 
a necessity of peeling them in that way, it would 
be needless to describe the operation. 
machine of Mr. Geo. J. Colby of Jonesville, Vt., 


the peeling is very easily and quickly done; the! 


operator takes a small bundle of the willows and 
feeds them into the machine as he would a bundle 
of grain into a thrashing machine, and they are 


passed through and come out peeled at the rate of 


one to two tons perday. There should be a trough 
or vat of water so placed that the rods will fall in- 
to it as they come out of the machine, and as often 
as the trough is full, rinse them in the water, and 
spread them out todry. When they are sufficient- 
ly dry, so they will not mildew, they may be tied 
in bundles, and are ready for market. In binding 
them put some of the thick ends both ways so that 


other, and to get them tight use a strap with a buckle 


With the! 


the bundles will be as large at one end as at the! 
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at one end, and draw them together as tight as pos- 


sible, then tie with strong twine, three or four bands 


toa bundle. They are very slippery things, and 
if not well bound, are liable to work loose and thus 
be seattered and lost. The object of having them 
fall into water as they come out of the machine is 
to remove the slime, thus preventing them from 
|turning color, as it is very desirable to have them 
| white. 


The amount produced per acre.—This of course 
varies as with every other crop according to the 
richness of the ground and the cultivation. The 
amount will range from one to three tons and some- 
times higher, even to five or six tons, but two or 
three tons may 


be considered as a fair average 
vield. 


‘The first years crop will be comparatively 
light—depending much upon the cultivation which 
they receive ;—the second year they will produce 
a middling crop, and the third a full crop, and every 
year thereafter. 

The following remarks are from a letter from W. 
A. Carter Esq. of Baltimore Md. 

“| have six acres of willow. The first year I 

cot from my six acres 1000 Ibs. of willow, the last 
spring I got 12,000 Ibs., and this year which is the 
third, I shall get from 25 to 30 thousand pounds, 
and I think they will yield that or more for the 
next 20 years. All the other lots in this vicinity 
vield about the same. 
Last spring I got my willows cut, peeled and 
brought into town for 3 cents per lb., which is about 
the cost of getting in by hand; it is worth about 6 
to 7 cts, per lb. 

I received $3000 worth of French willow from 
New York the last year, the most of which I sold. 
I have four men to work, but we work our own 
willow. All the basket-makers like the American 
willow best. There is about ten thousand dollars 

|worth of French and German willow brought to 
Baltimore in a year: it sells at from 6 to 8 cts. per 
pound.” 

Erastus Parker of Waterbury, Vt. says: 
| “From two to two anda half tons per acre, 
ready for market, may be reasonably expected, and 
even three tons or more may be obtained, on very 
favorable situations. This I have proved by my 
Others speak of 
\larger crops but I will only mention what I have 
|proved by my own experience. 


own experience the season past. 


The crop pays 
well enough, and I have no disposition to overrate 
any part of it.” 

The Market.—There is no fear about finding a 
ready market for any quantity of willow. It can be 
used for such a great variety of purposes that there 
is no calculating the amount that will be used in 
this country when it can be obtained. I do not ex- 
pect that it will always command the price it now 
does—neither had it ought to. Now that it can be 
peeled by machinery, at a cost not exceeding ten 
dollar per ton, and the whole cost of raising and 
peeling a ton not exceeding fifteen or twenty dol- 
lars, it ought not to sell for one hundred and fifty 
dollars. At present the price is even higher than 
that, and but very few can be obtained at any price, 
and none except in a few of our largest cities. But 
if they could be supplied they would find a hungry 


‘market in every city and town in America; and 
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the uses to which they can be applied are so numer- 

ous that the amount which would be used if they 

could be obtained at a reasonable rate is absolut: ly 

unlimited. q 
a 


Ground and Management for Corn. 

James Beatey of Lawrence Cov., Ind.. gives his ex- 
perience in raising corn, at a recent meeting of the 
Agricultural Society. If we should criticise his prac- 
tice at all, it would be to discard the use of the plow 
entirely in working corn. We hope farmers will 
practice upon the closing suggestion of 
Mr. B. says : 

I raised the best crop of corn last year that | 
ever did. The season was fine for corn, but I 
think the process of cultivating had something to 
do with the heavy yield. 
the land I planted was old Blue Grass pastures. 
I commenced breaking in February. I broke 
deep, perhaps on an average eleven inches—the 
first plow running five, and the subsoil six inches 
deep. I planted the last week in April and the 
first week in May. I laid the ground off 3; feet 
apart, running four inches deep. ‘The cut worms 
did not do much damage to my corn, while some 
of my neighbors that broke later than I did, and 


this extract 
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The principal part of 


not so deep, had to plant the second time. After 
some reflection, | concluded that early and deep 
breaking combined to prevent the worms from 
coming into existence. In the first place, the sur- 
tace where the ego is deposited was covered so 
deep that the heat of the sun did not hateh them 
at the usual time; and in the second place, the 
eggs that by chance fell near the top of the ground 
were destroyed by the hard frost. When the corn 
was hand high, I run two furrows in the row with 
a steel plow, the bar next the corn, not running 
deep enough to stir the sward. 
I run two furrows in the 
and that levelled the 
1. 


Us 


In about ten days 
row with the cultivator, 
eround: and in about ten 
iys again, I run two furrows in the row with the 
mould board next the corn, and followed with the 
hoe, thinning it to three stalks in the hill, and 
about two weeks after laid it by with the cultiva- 
tor. The fine. I begun 
early to feed my hogs, and I selected the best ears 
for seed and put it on the kitchen loft, so that the 
cob dried thoroughly before freezing weather, and 
[ planted some early and some ‘late, but all came 
up well. 


corh grew targe and 


I earnestly request my brother farmers 
to gather seed corn before hard frosts, and lay it 
up in a dry place so that the 


cob will thoroughly 
dry before winter. 














Short-Horn Cow, Annie Carter. 





Above is a portrait of one of the cows purchased 


by Dr. Sprague for the “ Ohio Farming and Stock 


Breeding Company,” whose domain is located in Butler Co., Iowa, some 50 miles west from DuBuque, 
where a beginning is made, and to which place it is intended to remove the stock early next season, to 


be under the personal supervision of Dr. Sprague. 
Judge Musgrave of Crawford Co. 


PEDIGREE OF ANNIE CARTER.—Roan, bred by 


April 22, 1852; 


At present the larger portion of the stock is with 


John G. Dun, Esq., of Madison Co., O.; calved 


got by Prince Albert, (864) ; dam, Rose, by Comet, (1854); gr. dam, Young Caro- 


line, by Symmétry, (5382) ; g. gr. dam, Caroline, by Dashwood; g. g. gr. dam, Fanny, by Stockstry ; 


g. g- g. gr. dam, by Senator, (1427); g. g. g. g. gr. dam, by Whitefoot; g. g. g 


— 


by Aid-de-Camp, (722 E. H. B.) 


g. g. g. gr. dam, Rosina, 


Annie Carter dropped heifer calf June 16, by Imported Colonel, (350 A. H. B.) 
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(. Reports on Butter and Cheese Making. 
i — 

1 Statement of Samuel Carlton. 


I present for your inspection a box of Septem- 
he milk is strained 
ar prep red tor the 
i stands trom thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours, according to the weather; but the cream is 


PROCESS O1 


Makine.—T 
into tin pa a I; 


d set in a cel 


purpose, al 


" 


not sulters remain on the milk after the milk 





—." irm once in five days. The butter- 
milk is worked out by hand. ‘The butter is salted 
to the taste. Salting by weight does not make it 
equ uly : there is a difference in the strength 
of salt. Pertect cleanliness is very Important in 
making good butter 

Hai é , rent. 25. 1855. 


Statement of Nancy Holt. 


This specimen of butter, presented for your ex- 
amination, was made from the milk of three 


during the present month. 


I 
hundred pou ids made since May 20th. The 


COWs, 
It isa sample of three 


COWS 


have had common pasture feed only, until the first 
of this month.—since that, corn fodder, once a day. 
PROCESS O1 M AKING.—The milk was strained 


into tin pans, and placed in a cool cellar ; skimmed 





after standing twenty-four hours. The cream wa 
put in tin pails, stirred daily, and churned twice a 
week. rh butter is sl chtly worke d when taken 
from the churn, to free it from buttermilk, salte 


| with one and a half ounce of rock salt to the poun 


} 
i 
1 
1 


and left in a cool place for about twenty-four hours, 
when it is again thoroughly worked and shaped 
with clappers. 
| Haverhill, Sept. 28, 1855. 
| F; ym the R: port of the Committee. 
Poor butter is an abomination which too many 
of our hotel and boarding-house keepers seem to 
lack the al 


crate. 





the will to discover and exe- 
To eat it is to degrade the physical, intel- 
| lectual and moral nature of man. To furnish it 
i To make it may not be 
but it is a fault exceedingly 
to forgive or forget. is 


tv or 


for the table is a wrong. 

the unpardonable sin ; 
difficult 
Good butter, on the other hand, is one of the in- 

| stitutions of society which commends itself to our 
careful consideration. Accurately defined, it is 
“an unctuous substance made by agitating the 
cream of milk till the oil separates from the whey.” 
* An oily substance obtained from cream or milk 
by churning.” In other words, it is the result of 
agitation applied to the right kind of materials. — 
When Mr. Hunnybun said * if the sea were cream 
my boots would be full of butter, for I have been 
his remark cortained at least 
this lesson for agitators, viz: that it is of very lit- 
tle use to agitate unless we have the richt kind of 
materials to set in motion. 


churning all day,” 


Now when we get a 
churnful of cream, unless some law of nature fails, 
How little do 
p most of the simple-hearted butter eaters know of 
c the labors and luxuries of this department of life ! 
AS There may be the sweat of the brow, but there is 
4, However unintellectual 
may appear, it generally affords a 








we can agitate to some purpose. 





also the flush of victory. 
the exercis¢ 


Seo 
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practical illustration of the maxim that “in the end 
ye shall prevail, if ye faint not.” 


butter. 
Che oily, unctuous substance is indeed separated 


Churning, however, is not the whole of 


by imitation. The next thing to be done is to dis- 
cipline it—that is, the whey must be all extracted, 
the proper q 
butter is to be used 


uantity of salt applied, and, unless the 
immediately, it should be 


pla ed it isks or other vessels, neat and clean, 
rom wil 1 mM pleasant taste can be communi- 
( | he | 
To make good butter certain elements are gen- 
illy ¢ ntial—eood cows, good feed, good salt, 


Asa 


rule, the possession of the last item will go far to- 


general 


rood churn, and a good woman. 


wards insuring the first four. 


Miles. 


Curerse.—We usually make but one curd in 


Statement of Geore 


ra | 
ill 


day The n milk is strained into pans ti 
morning, when the cream that will have risen is 
ken nd the milk warmed to blood heat, when 
the cream 1 agam returned to the milk and thor- 
oughly mixed, (this is to prevent the appearance 
ot an <« substance that would run off with the 


whey.) and the whole immediately laded into a tub 


with the morning’s milk, and set for the cheese, 


h rennet suflicient to form the curd in about 


thirtv minutes; and here much care is esteemed 
ecessary in cutting and crossing the curd, and 
much moderation in dipping and draining the whey 
from it, that the white whey, (so called.) may not 
exude from it. 

When sufficiently drained, it is taken and cut 
with a sharp knife to about the size and form of 
dice, when it is salted with about one pound of fine 
salt to twenty-five of curd. It is then subjected to 
at first, gradually increasing 
it for two days, (in the meantime turning it twice 
a day and substituting dry cloths.) It is then 
taken from the press and dressed all over with hot 
melted butter, and covered with thin cotton cloth, 
and this saturated with the melted butter. It is 
then plaeed upon the shelf, and turned and rubbed 
daily with the dressing until ripe for use-—From 
Transactions Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. 

es 

Kentucky Stock SAaLe.—A large crowd was 
present on the fair grounds at Germantown, at the 
sale of the stock recently brought out by the Mason 
and Bracken Importing Company. A number of 
stock raisers from a distance, some of whom mani- 
fested a desire to purchase, were said to be highly 
The herd of 20 cat- 
tle was purchased by a company of farmers residing 
in Mason and Bracken counties. 


a moderate pressure 


pleased with the selections. 


The price given 
They are bound not to reduce the 
original herd for 5 years, and to sell the offsprings 
at the close of the fairs of the association. Messrs. 
Pollock & Co., of Germantown, succeeded in get- 
ting Lord Raglan, the stallion, for $1575. 


was $13,050. 


Great SaLe or Muces.—B. B. Groom, Esq. 
of Clarke county, Ky., sold a few days ago 109 
head of two year old mules, at $175 each. This 
is the best sale of mules, the number considered, 
that was ever made in the United States —LZez- 
ington Observer. 
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Among the new inventions for farmers, few if any 
machines have become so deservedly popular as Kin- 
dleberger’s Portable Cider Mill, which was first adver- 
tised in the Ohio Cultivator last year. Very little 
improvement upon the original seemed necessary or 
but Dr. Kindleberger is fertile of invention, 
and has added to his press an iron beam of 


possible, 
great 
strength, which, with his new wrought-iron screws, 
crank, lever-and pinion gear, make the whole concern 
as near perfect as there is any occasion for. 


hs = 


OR Tous KINILEBERG: — _B 
GER "S 
HORSE POWER press 













The above figure represents a new power press with 
two screws, for doing a large business. See adver- 


tisement. 
iben 

Premium Horst Suoes.—We have not done with 
tue horse shoe question, and particularly request that 
the premium horse shoes and others for competition, 
as far as the owners are willing, may be forwarded to 
the Ohio Cultivator Museum, for comparison and ex- 
hibition, with the maker’s names and residences at- 
tached. 
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Athens County. 


Epiror Onto CuLtTivatTor :—Harvest is over, 
the briars and brush are cut, and ploughing has 
commenced. Late rains have put the ground in 
excellent order for ploughing, and now is the time 
to turn up the soil if you wish to insure a cood 
crop for the ensuing year. The quality of wheat 
is as good as I ever saw, but the yield per acre is 
not as great. Some attribute this to the severity 
of the winter, others to a cold backward Spring.— 


Crops in 


I do not think it could have been the severe weath-| 
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er last winter, because the ground was covered 
vith snow nearly all winter, and wheat will con- 
Spring, if 
covered with snow during the winter months, I 
don’t know that I ever knew hay to be of better 


quality than it is this year. | 


tinue to grow and come out green in the 


think one ton of 
this year’s hay is worth as much as two tons was 


Corn generally will not be an average 


crop, yet there are some fine fields on bottom 
lands. There | be enough for home consump- 
tion, L_ think. yi rmers are beginning to think 
they will have to look some place besides in the 


their potatoes. The potato crop is al- 
There has been no rot among 
them, because they were not of sufficient size for 
the rot to get hold of them. Hogs are in creat de 
mand at present. A shoat that can raise a squeal 
= readily sell for 45 cts. per lb. Hogs weighing 

50 Ibs. will sell for $4 75 to $4 90 per hundred, 
ae they are still risir What a pity people can’t 
their fine flocks 
needful. Will 
not be something done ip Ohio to prevent 
the destruction of so many flocks of sheep by 


Yours, E. 


eround for 
most a failure. 


turn their dogs into hogs, and save 
of sheep and pocket a little of the 
there 


these curs ? 
Athens 


| 
| aio 
| 
| 
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Co., Augq., 


Our Millet. 


Dear GENERAL :—As you requested us who 
have sown millet to report progress, I am on hand 
|with the following report, which you will please 
| present to my Cultivator cousins. 
| Last Spring we reserved about 2 acres of corn 
istubble ground for this crop. The ground was 
|plowed about corn planting time, and suffered to 
lie till the first of June, it was then cross plowed 
and sowed with three pecks of seed to the acre, 
ithen harrowed and afterwards rolled. 
some of it did not. 
received a little rain, 
| when it shot up rapidly until it attained the height 
of four or five feet. The latter did not come up 
till there was rain; it then made its appearance, 
looking much like the ordinary fox-tail grass. It 
grew very slowly, and is now headed out, and 
not more than a foot or eighteen inches high. 

On a wet spot of ground the crop will be heavy, 
and all over it will be a joyful one compared with 
most we have had to cut this year. 


|the seed came up immediately, 
| The first grew slowly until it 










it is evident 
season it would produce a 
great amount of fodder per acre. 


that in any ordinary 


The plant is quite a curiosity down here. I 
have met more than one full grown American who 
did not know what it was—some had never so 
much as heard of it 
waking 


"Tis time our farmers were 
up to every means of securing fodder when 
hay fails. 

if you come down here and visit us, we will feed 
you on the smallest potatoes you ever saw, and 
tell you confidentially how short our oats was, and 
| 


what a failure we made raising Spring barley.— 


We will show you some pretty wheat with long 
heads free of smut, and try to keep you from see- 
ing our corn, for fear you will think it was our 
fault. Come and see if we wont. Your 
Carthage, O. Cousin WILL. 


Some of 
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Why are Horses so Dear? 

By this query we do not mean w hy they are so dear 


in our affections, but why do they command so high 
ae ; ) 
a price 


to the 


The fact in the first query may afford a key 
answer of the second. Never before have 
horses been held so high; and while speculating on 
the why and wherefore of this state of things, we fell 
in with a correspondence in the Highland News, which, 
if not perfectly conclusive, is at least highly suggest- 
ive. And, speaking of the .Vews, we must digress to 
say that Brother Boardman, editor of that paper, has 
drawn out some of his rural readers as correspondents, 
by which he keeps up a sterling agricultural depart- 
ment in his paper. Many other editors of the local 
press would double the value of their papers to their 
farmer patrons if they would pursue a similar course, 
and we are glad to note that some of them do keep 
up a spirited agricultural column. If they made it a 
But to the horse 


asks for information as to 


page instead, it would be better. 
“Uncle Ben” 


the comparative profits of raising mules and horses, 


questi n 


and the cause of the present high price of the latter; 


to which “ C. D. L.” answers: 


“No productions of human labor show more 
clearly the effect of the proportions of supply and 
demand in fixing the value of any article, than 
those of the farmer; and he is accustomed to no- 
tice the fluctuations of the market prices of th 
grains, and to attribute them to their causes—to 
foreign demand, to failure of crops or unusually 
large general yield, to speculative monopolies, etc.. 
ete. With the grains, however, each year pro- 
duces the quantity to be consumed during the next; 
and if there be a surplus, it finds its market at a 
corresponding price, and is used up sooner or later; 


but if there be a scarcity of any one grain, as of 


wheat, other articles supply more of the wants, 
thus increasing their value temporarily, while the 
producer, stimulated by prospect of better pay, 
exerts himself to increase the supply the next sea- 
son. ‘Thus there is a constant changing of prices, 
affecting, more or less, all the crops, by abundance 
or scarcity of any one of them. The immense ra- 
tio of increase in the productions of the grains in 
a single year, or at most two, is sufficient in ordi- 
nary seasons to supply any demand, probable or 
perhaps possible, and it is much owing to this ca- 
pability of quick production and rapid increase, 
that the prices so often change. 

* Thus much to preface the subject, and to point 
attention to the reasons for the frequent fluctua- 
tions of value in grains, and we turn our attention 
to the more tedious and difficult business of raising 
The grains we reproduce an hundred fold 
annually, but can grow horses less than fifty per 


horses. 
cent. increase at most, and three to five years are 
bring them into use; so that, consider- 
ing the time required to develop them, and the 
number likely to be worn out and becoming use- 
year, it is barely possible that the number 
of horses in the State could be doubled in ten 
years without importation. But we go back fif- 
teen years, before railroads furnished our present 


required to 


less each 
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marketing facilities, when grains were cheap and 
somewhat difficult of turning into ready cash, when 
pork was the staple article, because our lands were 
better adapted to corn raising than to wheat, and 
that corn was fed to hogs to find a market; when 
pasturage and hay and oats were scarcely cash ar- 


ticles, and worth but little; then the raising of 


horses was not expensive, was little trouble, and 
rather a convenient mode of adding a few dollars 
to the annual profits of the farm. Then, too, all 
the facilities of travel and transportation on land 
were by means of horse power—passenger coaches 
and freight trains of covered wagons, went by horse 
power over ‘railroads’ not so smooth as those the 
iron steed now runs on; and I am safe in saying 
that with all this depending upon him, in addition 
to the cultivation of the soil, with no far-seeing 
eye to point out his deliverance from the heavy 
teams and slow-going coaches, with no prophetic 
visions of his successful competitor and successor 
upon the great thoroughfares of our country, the 
horse was looked upon as of more intrinsic value, 
of more importance to man, than at the present 
time, though he sells for more than twice his market 
value then. But with the construction of railroads 
and the more tillable condition of the soil, came a 
home cash market for grain, better prices for pro- 
duce, and of course the raising of horses was made 
more expensive, and more troublesome when atten- 
ion was more directed to other productions. About 
this time, too, large numbers of horses were taken 
from the coaches and large road teams, thrown out 
of use by better means of transportation, and put 
into market, effecting still more depression of the 
prices. | We would like to know when and where. 
—Ep. ] 

“Since that time raising horses has not been a 
paying business, compared with other farm pro- 
ductions, and much léss attention has been devoted 
to it, while the demand has gone on constantly in- 
creasing. Hundreds of young horses, then just 
coming into market, are now worn out; thousands 
of acres are added yearly to the agricultural fields 
in the west, and horses are necessary to their cul- 
tivation ; more horse labor is required by our own 
farmers than twelve years ago, notwithstanding 
their market is thirty to fifty miles nearer home 
than it was; in the cities more horses are used, and 
‘used up’ faster; in building railroads the vital 
spark had been crushed out of many a noble ani- 
mal, and altogether as many horses employed per- 
haps as were taken from the heavy road teams. 
So long as the demand was only local, the supply 
from other regions of the country was easy, and 
the advance in prices, if considerable, only tem po- 
rary; but these local demands have gone on unno- 
ticed generally in their ultimate effect, until the 
demand is universal and the supply inadequate ; 
and now he who buys a team finds a small fortune 
absorbed in the payment. If this view of the sub- 
ject be the correct one, as I think, only two means 
are available to meet the case: either very greatly 
increased attention to breeding, or some invention 
to supersede horses, the latter of which might be 
considered rather a visionary project.” 

Thus much for “C. D. L.,” to which “Uncle Ben” 
responds in a subsequent paper: 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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“T am truly thankful to your correspondent ‘C. 
D. L.,” for his excellent article in reply to my 
query as to the scarcity and high price of horses, 
but it seems to me that he has omitted one of the 
greatest reasons. That is the mania (if 1 may so 
call it) for raising mules that has prevailed so ex- 
tensively of late, and 
creasing. I have no statistics by me 
number of mules 
State of Ohio, but it must be a 
sand.* Had the attention of the farmers been con- 
fined altogether to raising horses, it is a natural 
conclusion that one-half of the number of mules 


to show the 


raised would have been added to the number of 


breeding mares. It is as certain as the laws of na- 
ture, that if the whole attention of the farmer is 
given to raising mules, the whole race of both 
horses and mules will in time become extinct. 1] 
do not wish to be understood as condemning mules, 
or the raising of them, but I have often wondered 
why, if they are as good and useful as many rep- 
resent them to be, they were not in the list of good | 
things that were created in the | 
they were not made 
own species.” 


veginning, and why | 
capable of propagating their 





*The total number of mules in Ohio, as returned during the last 
four years, is as follows 

1852, 3,002; 1853, 3,222; 1854, 4,704; 1855, 5,315 
four years, 2,313, say 70 per cent Of horses in the same years 
1852, 402,695; 1853, 


615.085: 1854, 632.598: 1855, 624.746: total in 


TAN 


Hickok’s 


if I mistake not, is still in-| 


great many thou-| 
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22 n 60 per cent.; while the fa ling 

855 from 1854, was 7,852. How thi. last item is to beac 

we should like to see some one cipher out, who is well 

Witl this last lling the comparative differe nee of 
yetween roules and horses would not have been much. We 

ill be curious to see whether this year widens or closes this differ- 


om -*~-—eee 


Wants and Abilities of the ‘North West. 


that are raised annually in the| 


An intelligent gentleman and personal friend, who 
is scarcely less a disciple of Pomona than Blackstone, 
with large opportunities of observation, writing us on 


other matters, remarks: 


| There is great need of capital and labor to de- 
| velop the agricultural advantages of this most fer- 
tile and most abused portion of Ohio. No where 
else will they meet with a more speedy or ample 
return. Our dense forest is a great crop, ready 
raised for a winter harvest; each acre of the timber 
will pay for the clearing and the present price of 
the land, and when cleared, the soil, of exhaustless 
fertility, under good husbandry, yielding grass, 
| corn, wheat, oats and fruit, as we ll as the Scioto 
; bottoms ; it is full of lime. The market is as good 
as any west of Buffalo. Send on a hundred good 
farmers; they can not do better anywhere. 
| Very truly, yours, 

D. E. GARDNER. 
Toledo, Augq., 


1856. 


Portable Keystone Cider and Wine Mill. 





Some two years ago Mr. Hickok, the inventor of 


this Mill, sold quite a number in Ohio. 


The cyl- 


inders of those Mills were made of wood, saturated with boiling pitch, and covered with zine. But 


when they came to crush apples a while, the juice 


stone Mill, with iron cylinders, screw and beam, as 


would insinuate itself into the cylinder 
so that the stubs would catch, and stop the grinding. 
Hickok generously furnished new iron cylinders to all his old Mills. 


and swell it 
Thus the Mill fell into disrepute, until Mr. 
He has now brought out the Key- 
shown in the above cut. See his advertisement. 
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Strate Farr—Svuccestions.—In addition to what 
we have said on first page, we have a few suggestions. 
Those who go to Cleveland as visitors merely for a 
day or two, should fix upon Wednesday and Thursday, 
24th and 25th. 


cents each. 


Tickets for these days will cost 25 
Tickets for Tuesday will be sold for 50 
cents. By payment of $1, a person becomes a mem- 
ber, with the privilege of an exhibitor, and receives a 
ticket good for the entire fair. We presume there 
will be ample accommodations for board and lodging, 
if people are not too particular. Those who desire 
special accommodations had best engage them before- 
hand. 

Tue Epiror oF THE CULTIVATOR will spend as much 
of his time as is practicable in visiting Fairs in Ohio 


this Fall. 


vor if our friends will present themselves and claim 


Wherever we go, we shall esteem it a fa- 


acquaintance, without ceremony. 
Satem Horst SHow.—We learn from the Colum- 
biana Co. Republican, that things ts workin’ in relation 
to the Horse Show to come off Sept. 3d to 6th. The 
little sorrel, Salmon P. Chase, that licked out the 
pacers last year, is already on the course in training, 
Frank Pierce is to give him another brush, Vermont 
Boy and Grey Eagle are booked, and we expect to see 
a general turn out of the best stock of that region.— 
Liberal premiums are offered for female equestrianism> 
and the ladies of Columbiana, Mahoning and Trum- 
bull challenge the States. We intend to be there. 


‘ 


PennsyLvANiA State Farr.—We have received a 
pamphlet copy of the Premium List and Regulations 
for the Sixth Annual Pennsylvania State Fair, to be 
held at Pittsburg on the 30th of Sept., and Ist to 3d 
of October. As this Exhibition will be held so near 
our State, the eastern counties of Ohio will be able to 
avail themselves of the liberal arrangement by which 
competition is open to other States. The fine sheep 
flocks of Harrison, Jefferson, etc., in Ohio, will con- 
tend with their neighbors of Washington and Alle- 
gheny, in Pa.; and the big horses of that region will 
make a show of muscle not often met with elsewhere: 
while the shops and foundries of the Iron City will 
come in heavy with their ponderous handicraft. 

SantmYer is on hand as usual with the Magazines 
for Sept. 
while Santmver lasts. 


No need of going without fresh reading 


ra’ > (0 2 % 
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Witiiams County.—The young Agricultural So- 
ciety in Williams is out with a nice premium list for 
a first ‘,to be held at Bryan on the 7th and 8th of 
Oct. T is at least the 85th of the 89 counties in 
Ohio which have regularly organized county agricul- 


tura ieties, besides several independent county and 
district societies. Let the farmers of Van Wert, 
Paulding, Auglaize and Fulton bestir themselves and 
complete the list of all the counties in the State.— 


Williams is the north-west corner county of Ohio, with 


‘one side fronting Michigan and one fronting Indiana. 


Not the least gratifying feature of her premium list, 
is the forty copies of the Ohio Cultivator which she 
offers to competitors. This county has been well rep- 


resented on our mail books for some years. 


Crinton Co. Farr is to be held near Wilmington, 
on the 10th and llth of Oct. 
great premium list, as well she may. 


Old Clinton shows a 
We are partic- 
ularly gratified to notice that over 50 copies of the 
Ohio Cultivator are among the prizes. 


3uTLER County.—We see by the Intelligencer, that 
the Butler Co. Ag. Society have bought new fair 
grounds, “ twenty-nine acres of beautiful woodland, 
enclosed by a 


” 


high fence,’ which includes some 


twelve acres for hitching ground. They are a great 


and glorious people in Butler. 


TrumButt County.—J. D. Cox, Esq., Secretary of 
this Society, informs us that the time of their fair has 
been set a day earlier, viz., Sept. 9th to 11th. 

Messrs. Owens, Lane & Dyer, of Hamilton, But- 
ler county, O., the manufacturers of Moffitt’s Grain 
Separator, and other valuable farm implements, have 
They have 
sold all they could make, and refused 100 orders for 
more, which they could not fill. 


had a great run of custom this season. 


This is the penalty 
for doing good work. Served ’em right. 

Mr. Morritt, the inventor, whose manufactory, as 
our readers know from his advertisement, is in Piqua, 
is bringing out important improvements in his famous 


Separator. 


Gorxc To Grass.—Our worthy brother W. T. Den- 
nis, of the Indiana Farmer, has been commissioned 
from the Agricultural Department of the United States 
Patent Office, to visit every State, and report on its 
grasses, both native and foreign, and procure seed for 
distribution. Bro. Dennis will do up this business vig- 
orously, but we doubt whether the enterprise will pay. 
The adaptation of the various grasses, and their con- 
genial districts, is pretty well established among our 
herdsmen. 

Mar or Franxtin County.—We have from the 
Publisher, R. C. Foote, Jr., a new, complete and cap- 
ital map of the Capital county of Ohio, with enlarged 
views of Columbus and twenty villages in various 
parts of the county, from actual surveys by John Gra- 
ham, Esq., of this city. Now we hope to be able to 
study the geography of our own county. 
splendid map to be sold for $5. 
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INE.—N. Longworth writes to 


y) 
a Crops 1n Minnesota.—Qne of our subscribers, GRAPES AND W 
} Mr. Samuel Stanberrv, of Wiona Co., Min, writes:'the Cincinnati Commercial, saying: “In your 


“ Wheat is the very best, oats and corn good, potatoes | paper this morning you remark, ‘‘The wine manu- 
not very good, just coming in market, at $1.25 per ‘#cturers of our city contemplate raising the price 
bushel. Apples, none raised here to speak of; what of their besa: ™ consequence of a failure of the 
there is are sold at $4.50 per bushel. Winona, fe: ie mts 28 have beard = oe bapa a 
the county seat, has 5000 inhabitants. There have von anes we euieltasr te liye stent — 
s if t aras ; oi ris ) ne, 
been put up a thousand frame houses within the last hike I te tee " selling. oo. ae sell. at sae 
ess than cost. It is true that last winter 
Winona is rather a spry place according to this was very destructive to the crop. But in our vi- 
: ir crop, and a better 


Mississippi, above La Crosse, and some ninety miles yield in Kentucky and Indiana, south of us. And 


three months.” 


urth 


showing. It is located upon the west bank of the | cinity many will have a fa 


below St. Paul I believe increased grape culture will give us as 
: ; large a crop as we had last year. But little injury 
Cotumspus Newsparers.—Among the changes and | . ie ea ’ . 
has been experienced from the rot, and I believe 


chances of our city, it is important to notice that the | t)e season of danger i passed.” 
Ohio State Journal has been purchased by Col. Schoul- Re. Se 

- Ti ° . 7 ‘ 4 7 ‘ eu den BB > . , . > = ae 
er, late of the Cincinnati Gazette, and Mr. Gangewer, List of County Fairs in Ohio for 1856. 


late of the Ohio Columbian; by which arrangement 











Ham n Cartt Sep iber 9—12 
the latter paper is merged in the State Journal Brow 1G vi : 9—12 
Trumbull ‘ W arre ‘ 9—11 
Our beloved brother Gov. Greiner, late of the State Geauga qgnees B = ~ 7 
a - . ; ( eaut Tp.. : Conneaut - — 12. 
Journal, has purchased an interest in the Elevator, that) Medina.... Medina ei “ 15—17 
2 . Chester District.... Chesterville, Morrow Co ‘ 16—17 
was, and changed the name to Columbus Gazette of Clermont sear operes: 16—19. 
. . ‘ . Meigs 1 17 
which paper the Governor aforesaid, becomes editor) Wh eeiite island. Va .. 17-19 
in chief. The Gazette is an independent weekly, at Phot ~ =~ ga . +. 
. shitabula.... eoce Jen 8s Ss 
$1 a year, with a large local circulation. Geauga (Independent) Claridot ‘ i7—19 
- Butle we oe Ha err ‘ 17—19 
Tue Screntiric AMERICAN enters upon its twelfth Med nay see L nd ; 17 
. a i e a ndependent iu et 18 ) 
Vol. on the 13th of Sept. inst. The character of this | Lawrence Se * 18—1 
, ; . Knox N \ 18 
Journal is too well known to need introduction to our) Portage ; 18 
. ‘ r . 1 , Vo VW 95 
readers in detail. We look upon it as the standard) j;, ners Ke 95 
scientific organ of the world, and almost all classes of pe . peop te October 4 
; i ee eee ra $ . 2 
persons who desire to know what is going on in the) Ashland.......... -Ashia 1 
P . : id Hur ‘ ‘ ....- Olena — 
way of Mechanics and Invention, will be gratified by | Miam Troy 1—3 
. . +8 *¢ . . Jefferson wte<cee Steubenville = 
becoming subscribers to the Scientific American. It) Si... Mas 13 
. *? h Ski y 7, nes : 
is a weekly, 8 large pages quarto, handsomely illus- on ~ dee cer ; 
~ NX a ( . eee | sie s a 
trated with all new engravings. . ark vee SH ——_ 3 
. . P - ‘ eimon st lairs 3 
Terms.—Single subscriptions, $2 a year, or $1 for| Sandusky..... Fr 1—3 
. x . . ‘ a ; Delaware ........ - Delaware i—3 
six months. Five copies, for six months, $4; for a| Erie.............-. ..Hu i—3 
Ho > } 1 , » | Morg as ....-MeConnellsville _ 
year, $8. Address Munn & Co., 128 Fulton St.,N. Y,| organ see : oa 
r ; Holme P M rsburg 2 i 
Nursery ADVERTISEMENTS present unusual attrac”| putnam = 9-3 
tions in this No., all worthy of patronage. —" " Pain ville oo 
: Pike ... ereacual Pike 3 
Woop County.—Crops are good except corn, ac ld lala =o te 
which suffered from the drouth, but will be a fair| Wayne -------sse+++ Lae era os 
. = " inton . ++» McArthur 7 
crop yet, I think. Wheat good and of excellent! Williams ee Sryan 7—8 
; atiees t ileal sali wall » : 71 Mahoning ‘ cane 7—Y 
quality. Oats were gen rally short but well filled,| hoaccney... Da 7s 
and will turn out well. Yours truly, WAITER 2... 000. ...Leba 7—9 
ve eR . Cuyahoga...... ...- Cleve j 7—9 
Gilead, Aug., 1856. G. E. O. Ww oy state ie pv a rales 8_9. 
Licking Newark R—9 
+ 2e@e- Ottawa Port ¢ &—Y 
Will Fiax Chaff Kill Cows? so ne n —- 
( I .ivria } 
, - " a Har yn Cadiz R~—10 
Epiror Onto CULTIVATOR :—Six cows be-| Summit Akron ‘ 8—10 
. : , . . A : P Champaign Urbana s$—10 
longing to a brother of mine died last evening in) Washinton Maviatie ‘ 7. 
the course of about 40 minutes, after eating a little ~ aes « oat = ay oe 9—10 
: ach » k ‘ diay P “ 9—10 
flax chaff and flax bolls. They were not swelled | Guernsey Vashington .... .... “ 9—10 
e ° e ° Columbians Sohn ‘6 : 
much, and upon examination this morning were| y)oeo"" Bae OD. «ree ee. ’ 4 r 
not choked. The inside coating of the maw was| Clinton.... .++ Wilmingtor ‘ 10—11. 
| al Logan .... ... Bellefontaine a f 
| very tender and decayed. They had been on) Adams cace, West Unien —." +H - 
short pasture of mixed grass and drank no water, | Pickaway ....-.-.++. Circle 15—17 
. . . re mm . ss VCOSMOCTOR «cccscecsece Coshocton . ‘“ lé 17 
it being a drizzly day. The chaff was new, and) Union ~ ie 1417 
had no rain after being cut. Respectfully, Crawford ............ aoe = se - “ 
‘ - Ole eee ned S! s le te ~ 
4 D. H. Hurs HINS. Tuscarawas ee Canal Dover “ 16—18. 
: . - Seneca .... ae” “ _ 
Chambersburg, O., Eighth Month 19th, 1856. | Carron Hab ne . ae 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Fruit Growers and the Fairs. 


In answer to several inquiries from nurserymen and 
others, I would state that it is not expected there will 
be any meeting of the Ohio Pomological Society the 
present year, as by a rule of the Society the meetings 
hereafter are to be held only biennially—alternating 
with those of the National Society—unless the Presi- 
dent shall see fit to call special meetings. 


Tue Na 


biennial 


TIONAL PomoLocicaL Society will hold its 
meeting on the 24th to 30th of the present 
month, at Rochester, N. Y.; and at the last meeting 
of our State Society, the following gentlemen were 
appointed delegates to represent the Ohio Pomological 
Society at the meeting at Rochester, with power to 
add five additional names to the list: J. P. Kirtland 
and F. R. Elliott, of Cleveland; R. Buchanan and A. 
H. Ernst, of Cincinnati; and M. B. Bateham, of Co- 
lumbus. Any other members of the Ohio Society who 
may intend going to the meeting at Rochester, will do 
well to notify Mr. Bateham, at Columbus; and it is 
hoped that all who go from our State will, if possible, 
carry with them some creditable specimens of fruit. 
TH! 


one day previous to the Pomological meeting at Roches- 


Onto Strate Farr at Cleveland, commences 


ter, and the first public day at Cleveland is the same 
as the opening day at Rochester; but it is understood 
that nothing will be 
day, except arranging fruits, etc.; so that dele- 
gates from Ohio can spend one full day (24th) at 


done at the latter place on the 
first 


the Cleveland Fair, then, by taking the evening boat 
or cars, reach Rochester in time for business the next 
morning. 

Tue New York Srate Fair occurs immediately 
after the meeting at Rochester, (Oct. Ist to 3d,) at 
Watertown, near the centre of the State; so that those 
who wish to go from one to the other can do so with- 
out loss of time. A good show of fruits may be ex- 
pected there. 

Tre Pennsytvanra State Farr occurs at Pitts- 
burgh on the same days as the New York State Fair, 
and such of our Ohio friends as may not wish to go to 
New York after attending the Cleveland Fair, will do 
well to take a trip to Pittsburgh, where we can assure 
them they will find an exhibition that will richly repay 
them for the trip, and one, too, that in many of its de- 
partments will be likely to rival our own State Exhi- 
bition, if we may judge from what we saw there on a 
former occasion. The farmers, mechanics, and fruit 
growers of Eastern Ohio, will do well to attend the 
Pittsburgh, as well as Cleveland Fair; and those re- 
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siding contiguous to Wheeling will not forget the 
Unik 17th to 19th; this, 
also, is a good place for fruit. Then, too, the County 
Shows will of course be remembered and attended by 


yn Fair on the Island, 


Sept 


every friend of progress and improvement. 


M. B. B 


-72eoe o- 

Injured Apple Trees—Pruning. 
Many of the largest and best apple trees in thia 
vicinity and farther west, are found to have been 
In 


whole orchards of large bearing trees are nearly de- 


greatly injured by the past winter. some cases 
stroyed; but generally only a few trees are entirely 
dead, while many have a portion of the limbs, say from 
one-fourth to one-half of the limbs, killed. This dam- 
age was not generally perceptible until about midsum- 
mer—the leaves and blossoms having put forth as 
usual in the Spring, but as soon as hot weather came 
on they began to wilt and die, and have continued to 
do so until the present time, so that it is feared that 
the whole extent of the mischief is not yet manifest. 

Some writers in the western papers have suggested 
that this injury by the winter may be useful as a test 
of the comparative hardiness of the different varieties 
of apples, and they request fruit growers to publish the 
names of those varieties which have suffered the most, 
and those which escaped injury; but as far as I have 
compared their statements with my own observations, 
led to doubt 


placed on the results, as varieties that have suffered 


I am whether much reliance can be 
most in some localities, have escaped injury in others, 
and vice versa. The severest losses that I have noticed 
in this region, have been with trees of Golden Sweet, 
Sweet Bough and Baldwin, but many other varieties 
have suffered more or less injury. One entire orchard 
of 500 or more trees, of Golden Sweet, designed for 
feeding stock, and just beginning to bear, near the town 
of Worthington, in this county, is entirely killed. 
Some owners of trees that are partly killed, have 
inquired whether it is advisable to saw off the dead 
and sickly limbs at this time. I should say, no benefit 
is likely to result from doing this, now that the grow- 
ing season is over, and the wounds could not heal, nor 
new shoots put forth before another Spring. I should 
wait till the buds begin to start next Spring, then cut 
all off that do not look like starting freely, taking care 
to cover the wounds with the shellac composition de- 
scribed in the article on pruning orchards in Ohio Cul- 
tivator of last Feb. 15, p. 58. M. B. B. 


7 7ee- 


Profits of Fruit Culture. 





( Concluded from last No.) 


Pears.—Of pear orchards we have but very few in 
our country. One is that of Mr. Thaddeus Chapin, of 
Canandaigua, which has now been set nine years.— 
Six years after being set out, he sent some of the fruit 
to New York, and obtained $8 a barrel forit. The 
next year he had thirty barrels of fine pears from his 
three acres. For these he obtained $15 a barrel from 
a market woman in New York, making $450 from his 
three acres. This was his own price, and after pay- 
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ing him for them, the woman remarked that if he had 
asked $18 she would have paid him that amount for 
them quite as willingly. The year before last he had 
fifty barrels, which he took to New York and sold for 
from $18 to $20 a barrel, making nearly a thousand 
dollars. 

A Virgalieu tree, from 60 to 70 years of age, stands 
on the old Judge Howell farm, near Canandaigua.— 
That tree for forty years in succession has borne eve- 
ry year, and for the last twenty years has averaged 
not less than three bushels a season, which sold for $3 
a bushel. A gentleman of Canandaigua sold from 
three trees $137 worth of pears. Another gentleman 
in Canandaigua has three Virgalieu trees. He has 
sold their product for $60 a year for several years 
back, and has been offered $50 for the fruit on the 
trees before picking. The soil is loose, with a heavy 
clay subsoil. Mr. Chapin’s orchard is nine years old 
The seventh year he received $450, and the eighth 
year $1,000. They are all on pearstocks ; with him, 
pears on quince stocks do not succeed, nor do they 
with me. In cultivating pears on quince, Mr. Barry 
and I would not probably differ when we plant them 
in a sandy, open, or porous soil, because the quince 
roots will not extend so far as the roots of the pear, 
and therefore need a more loose and open earth.— 
Those trees which I referred you to have had no extra 
attention. Those trees of Judge Howell’s have had 
scarcely any attention for a number of years. If 
these estimates hold good in other cases, and I know 
no reason why they should not in any good soil—then 
the cultivation of pears will pay the farmers of West- 
ern New York thirty times as much as the raising of 
wheat. 

Mr. J. M. Mattison, of Tompkins Co. I have had 
some little experience in the cultivation of pears. I 
have at the present time some sixty varieties, and of 
some varieties I have upward of a dozen trees. Some 
trees that have been transplanted but five years, bore 
a bushel the last season ; but I have some trees seven 
or eight years old that have not borne yet, and others 
—dwarfs—that have. In relation to the cultivation 
of apples, I would say, that I have not heard of apples 
of any good varieties being sold as low as five or six 
shillings per barrel in our locality. The apple which 
seems to take the lead in our vicinity, is the Winter 
King. It has been sold cheaper this season than ever 
before ; but the lowest price has been three shillings 
a bushel, and from that upward to adollar. Last year 
it sold readily for fifty cents a bushel all over the coun- 
try. Some of my neighbors this season had as much 
as a hundred barrels, and some, who sent them to New 
York, obtained fourteen shillings a barrel for them, 
after paying transportation. I have sold the most of 
my hundred bushels for twenty shillings a barrel.— 
Two years ago last fall, I had three trees which had 
been grafted some seven years, from which I had taken 
in that time fifty-one bushels of apples. This season 
I had ten trees that I picked one hundred and five 
bushels from ; last year was its most productive year. 
It is cultivated universally in Tompkins county.— 
There is no peculiarity about this tree, except that it 
bears every year, and has a habit of growing quite hor- 
izontally. The apple is red, highly colored, and sells 
very readily in market. The only objection that fruit 
dealers have to it, is that it is too large for retailers. 

Mr. H. C. White, of Buffalo. 
pears, but I am not willing to have them brought for- 
ward to the prejudice of the more substantial fruit— 
the apple. I apprehend that the difficulty which far- 
mers are apt to experience in raising fruit, is quite as 
much in the marketing as in the growing. Farmers 
may consider it a very ready method of disposing of a 
quantity of apples, to sell them at four or five shillings 
. bushel, provided the purchaser will bring along the 


nt 
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I am a great lover of 


barrels and take away the apples ; 


to the raising of apples, or any 


but when we come 
other fruit, as a matter 
of profit, we must go into it as we go into the raising 
of anything else. I am myself not in the habit of 
raising apples, but more in the habit of buying them 
from the farmers and disposing of them to the city 
people. I find it profitable to buy up apples while the 
If the 
farmers will raise good fruits, gather them properly 
from the trees, and put them into good barrels, they 
will have no trouble in marketing them at much bet- 
ter paying prices, than to sell them off to any one that 
may come along. A system must be adopted in this 
matter. I have no doubt that winter pears will pay 
enormous profits to him who will turn his attention to 
it, but still as a sure crop, I think the apple must be 
preferred. Another kind of fruit I would like to see 
recommended, is the Isabella grape. 


farmers are in a hurry to get rid of their stock. 


My impression 
is, that farmers will find a few vines of this fruit, profi- 
table ; and, if in no other place, they will find them 
very profitable and very delicious on their tables at 
home. In cultivating fruit for market, however, it will 
perhaps not be best to give attention exclusively to 
any one kind, and this Society, I hope, will recom- 
mend to the farmers of Western New York, the cul- 
ture of all kinds of fruits which our favored section 
will produce. The Society should"devise some means 
to bring this subject home to the people, for I believe 
the moment you make the farmers of Western New 
York understand that it is more profitable to raise 
fruits than grain, and give them sufficient information 
to enable them to carry it on successfully, this Society 
shall have obtained the object they have at heart. 

Mr. L. C. Smith, of Livingston Co. Gentlemen 
present have made some very fine calculations ; and 
although I could accept, with pleasure, an invitation 
to partake of some of those fine specimens of fruits on 
exhibition, yet, one thing I do know, and that is, that 
the Genesee Valley wheat does bring a higher price 
than all other wheat, and above the generality of 
fruits. Ido not know but the Western people, in 
Ohio and other States, can compete with us in raising 
fruit as well as in wheat and other things. I suppose 
if the gentlemen here around me did not believe those 
things were something near correct, they would not 
have gone into the business as they have done. It is 
a very favorable time, just now, when our wheat crop 
is failing, to aek everybody to go into raising fruit, 
laying aside our hoes, harrows and plows, and chang- 
ing our occupation. Still, I believe there is something 
in this question of the raising of fruits, and am happy 
in hearing it discussed. , 

Mr. J. J. Thomas. I have a suggestion to make to 
those farmers who are afraid to set out trees for fear 
they may not find the culture of fruit profitable, or that 
they are going to put something in the nurserymen’s 
pockets. They may wait, while the rest of us go on 
and reap the profits of their negligence. I do not 
rank myself as a nurseryman, but would state that the 
nurseries in New York have been completely drained 
this year, and many thousands of trees have been re- 
quired from many of them which their proprietors 
were not able to supply. I am satisfied that those 
nurseries are a great benefit to the country, and I am 
unwilling to admit of any kind of selfish motive being 
charged against those who have engaged in the lauda- 
ble endeavor to supply the market with those superior 
varieties of fruit trees. 
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Raising Men.—Rev. E. H. Chapin, in a speech 
made at Boston, said that “the best piece of spring 
work that could be done would be to take some of 
our living politicians and plow them in, and then 
take the ashes of the glorious dead ones, and seat- 
ter them abroad as guano, in hope of a better crop.” 
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Yanye ry - salt . et ity of Mt. Wash ton. \ tew years ago 
LP ULILE iMiscellanu, [ ered ipa gore it | wren hi l. > Dl meval fe i- 
- : ' rock and sand. It is now covered with 
VW ee. plendid dwellings and tastetul gardens. From its 
‘ = re F ) we have a fine view ot Haverluill, Brad- 
nds Rosetta and Mary—) ford and the surrounding country, while the br ’ 
s—have helped us to something M nac looks like a band of lver woven among 
y lot g 1 our readers a specimen een fields and trees, away to the south, until 
1g R i¢ Mary ut | OUSCU t from view 
~ ae oP Our 10eK [t is lt w with feelings of sadness that I looked on 
( I female equestrianism Oh! it we ( lear old homestead, where my grandmother 
TT moved in her bridal days, where my mother was 


and married, and where the first years of my 
| 


Seiatiinn ; 
14 . 4 ] ; law 

‘ Vr itte were nt. ose old tamiuar wats 

Cultivator Mary among the Vankees. ‘rah a Pho 
echo strange voices now, and stranger children 


cupy the play ground. The little, low window 


Gls Friends Honetten—An Ccoan Dain me | chick Aut Mory’s tantetel hand trained Gee 
Storm. ereepers and morning gloric s, is now bare and des- 
tI n birth place. mv own native Olate. But the old apple tree remains, and the 
hom Hlow perfectly it was lag 1erreotyped on same limb where I have sat for hours with a hand- 
my | { I left it six years ago, and I had 1 il of salt, trying to catch some beautiful little war- 
ho 1 j tly changed by time, and those bler; for I innocently believed the old story, that 
old h Imost sacred by childish associations, salt would fascinate the bird if once sately on his 
fam 1 other days. ‘Eaverls I scanned ey- feathers. Down at the foot of the garden flows 
ery ta ind object for recognition and remem- the Merrimac. The bright sparkle of its blue 
brance. as after the close of a sultrv dav I crossed | waters bring vividly back many childish memories 
the Ha ill bridge from the Bradford side, and of times that I have stood by its banks and drawn 
‘ i place that memory ever holds A out the strugeling little fish, or throwing aside 
‘TIome, eet home.” By the entrance of the shoes and stockings, waded in for the shining peb- 
brid : the Bradford side stands the depot of the es. Its bright waters flow ceaselessly on to the 
Newburyport Railroad, lately constructed. Re- vast ocean, so have those years passed, numbered 
membering a little cottage, occupied by an old with the waves of eternity. A few objects seem 
man and woman, close by, I crossed the street, |‘ tir ly unchanged, but 
supposing it had been removed to vive place to the Friends have beer ittered 
track. But no, the green willows still waved over it the Bridal, a — he To 
the | brown roof, shielding it almost wholly TI e places of many dear ones are vacant, others 


from view. ‘Time has been more sparing than that I left in the midst of school-days, are now 
Death, ue@ht I, for doubtless the old folks are’ blooming young matrons. And as to the boyhood 
both sleeping in their graves. A sharp, quick portion, many old signs that formerly bore the 
cough arrested my attention, and stepping forward name of the Father, now read Father and Son.— 
I looked still farther down, and beheld a white cap | Others trust to their own independence and enter- 
glimmering in the moonlight; for by the window prise, as the extensive establishment of D. R. Web- 
sat the pale, old lady, her head resting on her hand ster fully testifies. It is a fine proof of Yankee 
le, while now and then that spirit and perseverance, for from the energetic 
painful cough broke on the stillness, and then all business man I looked back a few years to the 
was sil again. Were her thoughts with the manly farmer boy that brought to market such 
past, dwelling on its beautful but vanished joys,/rolls of golden butter. A carriage has taken the 
with the weakness and darkness of the present, or place of the little wagon, and a fast horse made the 
was her soul gathering strength and youth in the distance seem shorter to the West Parish that 


‘ospect of that eternal rest, beyond death’s cold lovely Sabbath morning, as I visited once more 


in a thoughtful attitu 


Dl I) 
n? Peace be thine, aged one, was my the place where my schoolday vacations were 
heart's mute prayer, as I turned softly away and spent. 
ert her wo her silent Communings. West Amesbury. Were I a painter, 1 could 
Reaching Haverhill, I was surprised to find the not help sketching the scenery that is before me at 


streets so narrow. I remembered them as they this time. Hills on all sides, dotted here and 
med to me in childhood, but now they compare there with pretty, white farm houses, and the beau- 


wvorably with the broad ones of our own capi- tiful Merrimac just beneath my window, over 


uh 
tal city. The trees on the common are much whose smooth surface little tairv-like bouts and 
larger, and the branches have a longer swee p-— long gondolas, loaded with hay, are sailing. Across 


1e ha ttew traces of decay, but his course the river lies the village of West Newbury, its 
is marked by progression. Old buildings have | white houses contrasting prettily with the dark 
given way to splendid blocks, others refitted and | green of the woods, and the sombre brown of most 
improved, and fields and woods that were the of the hills. This house stands on a hill side, the 
scene of many childish sports, as May parties and roofs of the nearest dwellings slightly above the 
pic-nies, are laid out-in streets and filled with ele-| level of the garden. It is a beautiful spot, and a 
rant lences. I was particularly struck with fitting home for my dear old schoolmate, in whose 
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family I have been spending three of the happiest 


weeks of my life. ‘Time has changed her girlish 
Her eye has 
lost none of its brillianey, and the warm affections 


rs | 
ot her vgentie 


timidity to womanly self-reliance. 


itnre prove blessings to a kind hus- 


band and br rhit baby bov. The mysteries oO 
grammar and arithmetic she has exchanged for 
that of butter and cheese, and to preserve my 


credit as a Cult 
As to turther 
pre ler to bh 


vator girl, I have learned to milk. 
line, however, I 


Iluckleberries are very lara 


experiences in that 
ilent. 
and abundant here have fine 


As to our 


tainments, they consist mostly in playing and sing- 


and we times ple ku oy 
them on the hill sidk evening enter- 


ing. We enjoy every moment to the 


t. jor 
} 


wood bye De- 


utmo 
we know full well that there is a“ 
fore us. 

Friday, Aug. Sth, 


the skies gave promise of a fair day. 


dawned bright and clear, and 
At an ea 
hour we started on our long anticipated excut 
to Salisbury Beach, 12 miles south from here. 
Merry hearts, a fast horse and love ly scenery, 
the chief attrac 
the 


some 


tions of our ride. Lone, d irPK road 


overhanging trees from each side, forming i 


places com} lete arches; then come the hills 


and shelving rocks and sand banks, which glisten 
painfully in the sunlight, and we gladly turn to the 
right and trace the cool Merrimac, rippling by the 
fresh willows, until it hides itself in the hills be- 
yond. Long betore reaching its shores, the hoarse 
deep roar of the Atlantie creeted our ears, and m 


bounding heart could hardly wait until we al 


ighted 
at the hotel, which is the only building on all that 
broad stretch of sand and swamp. 
more on its heaving waters, how vivid those early 
impressions came back to me. _ Its restless com- 
motion always filled me with fearful awe, for th 
terrible, hidden life, the pent up wrath that seems 


Gazing once 


struggling for expression. 

It was fortunately rising tide, so after dinner we 
returned to the sea dressed for our bath. It had 
been cloudy some hours, and we had not noticed 
the rising thunder shower that then broke upon us 
in all its fury. And a wild, grand sight it was.— 
The West was black as night, and the white crests 
away off in the distance seemed dashing up against 
it, while the lightning gleamed and flashed over it 
like streams of living fire. The roll of the thunder 
with the roar of the ocean was almost deafening. 
And there we staid through all that wild storm, 
the strong tide plunging over us, wave after wave, 
while away off as far as the eye could reach, the 
white surf sweeping up the dark sand and then re- 
ceding, seemed like a strip of magnificent em- 
broidery. It was reluctant steps that we 
turned away, our hearts swelling with the grand 


with 


sublimity of the scene, and lips silent with rever 
ence and admiration. 

Returning to the house and putting on dry 
clothing, we descended to the parlor, all in a glow, 
and with spirits buoyant as a bird. And surely a 
pleasanter company never met in those parlors, 
than those same fifty who like us were detained by 
the rain. So with merry company, sweet singers 
and a piano, the evening passed quickly away, and 
we went to our rooms to listen to the howl of the 
wind and waves, for all that long night was one 





ee a 
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( Og 
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succession of thunder showers. <A light-house on 
Plumb Island was struck by lightning and burned, 


lters at Church, and all the 


1: | 1 Ps 
making a splendid illumination. 


rht at last 


Iwas a ple asant 
i dawned, and the 


came up clear and bright in the e: 


aad | when mornil sun 


After break- 


fast we went down and gathered shells and sea- 
weed until the carriage was ready, and * Little 
Kate pawing and neighing with impatience to 
tart. So wading down, as the last billow broke 
over my feet, I caught a handful of water and 
bathed my face for the last time, and as the wave 
drew back I wrote my name in the sand, then went 
up the bank, casting longing, lingering looks be- 
hind, and breathing in my heart a farewell to the 


bounding ocean. 


As ever, 
CULTIVATOR Mary. 
Amesbury, Aug. LS, l $06. 
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The Rage for Embroidery. 


Dear CuLtivator:—Mrs. Bateham didn’t say 
enough in her excellent article on children’s clothes, 
when she spoke ot embroide ry ; and hers is a pen 
that would be as a scalpel, were she dissecting the 
subject in earnest. 

Out 


raging as bad as the 


here in the | I, i¢© embroidery fever is 


‘ever did in New 


Orleans. Such hen-pecked collars as some of the 
novices do wear are awitul; and then the poor 
things havn’t got the city style of raising the dress 


just enough to display a hen-pecked skirt, but they 
e school master’s wife 
ind she is instructing them. 

There was an appl cation made to the trustees 
of our town lately, to 


learning very tast, for tl 


has been to New York, : 


are 


’ have an infirm old mother 
taken to the poor house, because the daughters 
were unable to support her by their own labor. 
[he very next Sabbath afternoon I saw her daugh- 
ir apparel that could be 
embroidered, was neatly and heavily wrought, while 
their sleepy sunken eyes and sallow faces, and round 
shoulders, told of midnight stitching and weariness 
and worn out spirits. Poor girls! walking exhibi- 
tions they were of overtaxed and mistaken exer- 
The collars 
on their tired necks, the che misettes, the petticoat, 
that showed just a hand’s breadth, the dainty chem- 
ise sleeve, that showed aceide tally through dain- 
tier lawn, and the gossamer handkerchief, that won- 
drously often wiped a nose as dry and lifeless 
hort 9 and 

Oh they all 


' 


tions, and of—neat embroidery too! 


almost as a powd r the pinky, sorry 
told of 


looking ey ! busy, bu V 
months of intense stitching 


But worse than all! Oh, 


the 


inhumanity! send a 
A mothe r who had 


rne with all their infant he I} lessness, their youth- 


er to poor house! 


" 


ul waywardness, sorrowed deepest in their sor- 


rows, nurse d them 


in sickness, and brought them 
aithtul bosom, to the 
o be cast by them into the 
nfirmary, to be cared for by strangers, instead of 


cheering, and su 


up in her arms and on her 1 


verge ot woln il 


ood 
| i, 





staining, and blessing, and smooth- 
ing her way down into the dark valley of shadows. 

Had they done their duty, and thrown this fash- 
ionable mania to the idle, and worked at varied and 
healthful employment, and received wages, that 
mother would have had no cause to weep over the 
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THE 
child’s ingratitude, their con- 
sciences had been clear, their health unimpaired, 
(sod would have blest them, 
Poor girls! 


serpent-sting of a 


their spirits buoyant ; 
and their end been perfect peace. 
Who is to blame? 

W.—bless her! when her pa asked 
like to have Mary Oakley teach 
she replied with that wise and 
hers, “ Why, pa, it wouldn’t be 
of much use to me when I get to be a woman and 
keep house for some body. I if you are 
willing, I go and stay awhile with 


Grace 
her if she would 
her embroidery, 
womanish way of 
guess, 
would rather 
grandma, and let her learn me how to make good 
and her kind of and 
ligh ces, and things that every woman ought to 
ky Are you willing, pa? 


yeast loave . cood cheese, 


<now ryss to do. just as you 


say about it;” and she looked timidly up at him, 
while the glad sensible old man caught her up in 
his strong arms, and blessed her right out, for the 
dearest littke woman that ever was, and said she 
was worth twenty times her weight in gold to the 
world at large. 

And so she will be, dear Grace. But puff, puff, 


must hurry and set the 
ROsSELLA 


goes the tea kettle, and I 


table for tea. 
Sylean Dell, O., Aug., 1856. 
sla 
RipinG-pDReEssEs.—There has recently been a 
riding-dress adopted, being rather plain, consisting 
of a short loose basque ot brown or lilac bombazine, 
braid, the with braid, 
Austrian knot of braid finishing 
each side seam. A very delicate cord 
at the neck, and it is collarless. 
same material as the basque, 
and the nankeen vest is edged with white linen 
braid, ee trimmed with pearl buttons. The hat, 
of silk fel with round crown, 
brim, curled very much, and ornamented with 


Y. Home Jour. 


edged with seams covered 
and 
the bottom of 
and tassel ¢ 


The skirt is of the 


there is an 


loses it 


is drab or brown, 
wide 
a long ostrich feather.—WN. 





a NURSERIES.—THIS 
ment is prepared this Fall to offer to the trade and customers 
, the largest and best assortment of Nursery stock they 
have ever had, consisting partly of 
90,000 Apple Trees, extra fine, 5 to 10 feet high. 
20,000 Dwarf and Standard Pears, well grown and thrifty. 
15,000 Dwarf and Standard Cherries, beautiful, 4 to 7 feet 
4,000 Plum Tree es, of fine growth and leading sorts. 
3.000 Apricot “ “ 
1,000 Nectarine 
20,000 Peach - 
Besides a quantity of the smaller fruits, such as Currants, Rasp- 
berries, etc , all of which are offered as low as they can be brought 
from the East, thus saving risk, time, heavy transportation and 


genera 


“ 


losses 
EVERGREENS. 
We invite attention to our stock of Evergreens, as a more hand- 
annot be grown 
ry symmetrical, 2 to 4 feet. 


some Stock ¢ 
Norway, ve 


Balsams, « beautiful, 2 to 7 

Bi’k Spruce, ** 2to4 
Hemlock, ” 2to4 * 
Arbor Vite, 2to4 *“ 


Our assortment of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Dahlias. 
nar aggars hemums, Phloxes, Greenhouse Plants, etc., is very com- 
jlete, comprising the best in the country 
malbeue Roots—We will have a splendid assortment from Hol- 
land, consist 
Tulips, Crocus, 





Amaryllis, Crown Imperial, etc., at the lowest 


We invite Nurserymen, Venders, Amateurs, Wholesale dealers | 
and others, to give us a call and examine our stock, feeling as- 
sured it will recommend itself, and we promise they shall be ac- 
commodated at the lowest rates, or they can correspond with us | 
Our Wholesale Catalogue No. 4, is just out of | 


on the subject. 


ESTABLIS SH.| 


ng of all the best named bulbs, such as Hyacinths, | 
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EVERGREEN TREES AT LOW PRICES. 
Vy ESSRs. ELLWANGER & BARRY SOLICIT 


- the attention of Nurserymen, Planters and Dealers in Trees, 
o their immense stock of Evergreens, by far the largest ever oifer- 
ed in the United States. They are prepared to furnish the follow- 
ing at the extre mely low prices annexed 

{All frequently transplanted, and therefore finely formed and 
we li rooted 





Per 100 Per 1000 
Norway Spruce, 5 feet ieee $60 00 $500 00 
“ bs “6 Oe er ae ‘<a 40 00 350 00 
Bae bia Vameee ealesewex>s GR (ae 
_ few paaceh ase ws. Ow 150 00 
14,“ eae - ---»- 1500 120 00 
“ he . cl scene CO 70 00 
3 years seedling, 2 years transplanted 30 00 
1 year, from seed bed ‘ ‘ 10 00 
Scotch Pine, 12 inches - -++» 1000 80 00 
9 * ae ee 2 ie 8 00 60 00 
Austrain Pine, 10 to 12 inches........... eer i 90 00 
“ 6to 9 * WATERS 10 00 80 00 
Arbor Vitw, Siberian, 3 feet, beautiful plants . 40 00 
‘ ‘ “ 9 « rr “ '- 30 00 
American, bushy, for hedges, 2-2', ft 8 00 60 00 
ss “ ‘ 1-1 ft 5 00 40 00 
Golden, a beautiful tree, 1, to 2 feet, $9 per dozen 
Per doz 
Himalayan Spruce, (Abies Morinda,) 2 to 3 feet $16 Ov 
Pinsapo Spruce, (A Pinss apo,) fine brood plants, 10 in high 9 00 
Chili Pine, (Auracaria [mbricata,) in pots, 12 to 18 inches 9 00 
De odar Cedar, 2 to 3 feet, beautiful plants... 9 00 
African, or Silver Cedar, (C. Africans, o1 Argentea, ) beauti- 
ful, 1', to 2 feet, (more hardy than Deodor,) 9 00 
Japan Cedar, (Cryptemeria,) beautiful seedlin gs, in pots, 3 ‘ft. 10 00 
Funebral Cypress, (( qecesen Per ebris,) in pots, 1 foot 5 00 
Twisted, or Bhotan Cypress, C. To 8a,) in pots, 1] foot 4 00 
Yew, English, 1 to 2 feet 2ikecbnetenda 4 00 
” 1 foot ines Wemduaiee 3 00 
‘ ‘ 6 inches 200 
** Golden, (Elegantissima,) 9 to 12 inches. 5 00 
Irish, or Upright, 1‘, to 2 feet . - § 00 


1 foot, $3 per doz., $18 per 100 

' ‘ 6 inches, $2 per doz., $12 per 100 
For further details, we refer to our wholesale Catalogue, sent 
gratis to all who apply and enclose a stamp. Address 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Sept. 1 Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


TO NURSERY MEN. 
‘ ’ ‘ | 
Stocks and Seedling Trees. 
Ww SOLICIT THE ATTENTION OF THE 
trade to the following articles, which we are prepared to 


furnish this fall at the annexed low rates 
orous, and well grown 


all are exceedingly vig- 


Per 1000 
Magnolia Acuminata, 3 year seed! lings, 2 feet $50 00 
- “i DPT. ccccccccocese. GO 
Elm, American, 2 year —_— C6000, 00bpvedecedaneeceses 15 09 
| | Horse Ss a RS a eee 60 00 
¥ 2y’r © | . Nddeda caeaeetcne ih iets 40 00 
Oak, white, Amer SR Se PORES i oko cha sinenneceninécssdas 20 00 
red, 3 «6 Oe eee 20 00 
Butternut, 3 year en a 3 to 3 feet ......0.. 40 00 
Black Walnut,3y’r “ 2to3 * 40 00 
Maple, Silver, 2 year seedli BGS csc cccsivisderss coscevicdode 12 00 
“ SS FR er Oe Batre 20 00 
as Sugar, | a ww Qeaeeae seccsevecceesceccssce =O OD 
DD irc shu khio bev nnuscudcubeneeecaeas 30 00 
be SG, TOON, Be 0.60 viens cn civceces covensecs 50 00 
‘atalpa, * PU phEAS Se RaNdun eRe eR Re BANK MEes dhehae 40 00 

| Mahovis, or Ashberry, one of the finest Evergreen Shrubs, 
| SE ID bs dace- oa: nanshapadesd cnnecdatehavnees 50 00 
| Do do do 1 year r seedlings eden vaechesertdvewds 20 00 
Plum Seedlings, 1 year, RN inden bed ce Cabdpivs ccs encenes 10 00 
Pear - S .. shecewba és chee dessdubetcbcianeieaes 10 00 
SS SD i. veh e 5ks cic cake .cWkd cWacssncebwes 4 00 
| “ I MUI 5 6n6 ann cccencetsieee 6bb06beeennee 15 00 
Manetti Rose, stocks, strong............ceeescccccccccsecs 40 00 


For further particulars, we beg to refer to our wholesale Cata- 
| logue, sent gratis to all who apply and enclose a stamp 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Sept. 1. Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 


BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. 
JE HAVE NOW ON HAND A LARGE 


\ stock of choice Bulbs, and are receiving a new invoice from 
Holland, consisting of the finest 

Hyacinths, double and single. 
| Tulips, of all the classes 

Crown Imperials. 

Crocus, Jonquils, Narcissus, Japan and other Lilies. 

Gladiolus, a supurb collection of new, and all the older sorts, &c., 
&c., &c 

We are prepared to furnish all, at low rates, in large or small 





press, and will be forwarded to every post paid application enclos- | quantities, and solicit orders during the month of September, be- 


ing a one cent stamp to prepay = tT 
. FAHNESTOCK, 
President Toledo Nursery Association. 


Toledo, 0., Sept. 1, 1856-3tt 


| fore the busy season opens 
| {gy Price Catalogues forwarded gratis. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
| Sept. 1. Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE OHIO 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
aL LWANGER & BARRY HAVE THE PLEAS 


vf ure of announcing to their customers and the publie in gen- 
eral, that they have now on their grounds, for the ensuing Fall 
trade, a very large aud complete stock of Fruit and Ornamental! 
Trees, embracing 

Stand ard and Dwarf Apple Trees 

Pear ‘Trees 
ae ‘* Cherry and Plum, Peaches, Apricot, Necta- 

rines, etc. 

Quinces, large Orange, fine grafted plants 

Gooseberries, of the best sorts, a large stock: 

Currants, including the newestand finest sorts : 
000 plants 

Raspberries, including 
fine everbearing sorts 

Blackberries, High Bush and New Rochelle, or Lawton, 
stock 

Besides Walnuts, Chestnuts, 
ally cultivated 

Grapes, native and foreign, in large quantities 

Strawberries, all the best new and old sorts 

Rhubarb, Asparagus, et« 


upwards of 300,- 





Brinckle’s Orange, and several new and 
a large 


Filberts, and all other Fruits usu- 


TREES, SHRUBS, ET¢ 
for Streets, Parks, Lawns, Ceme- 


ORNAMENTAL 

Deciduous Ornamental Trees, 
teries, etc 

Flewering Shrubs. 

Roses, an immense c 
Jive acres of lawn 

Evergreen Trees 
all sizes. 

Weeping Trees, everything desirable 

Double Dahlias, anc Bulbous Roots 

Hedge Plants, of all sorts. 

Stocks and Seed| Plants, for Nurserymen 

Green- House and beddin. ig out Plants, a full assortment 

Nurserymen and dealers dealt with on the most liberal terms, 
and amateurs orders attended to with the greatest care. Packing 
done in the most thorough and skillful manner, and with the best 
material. 

For full particulars, we refer to special advertisements, and to 


the following Catalogues, sent gratis to all who apply and enclose 
a stamp for each 


ollection, old and new, covering upwards ¢ 


, including half a million of Nowray Spruce, 











No. 1 Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits 
No.2. Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
Roses, et« 


Wholesale, or Trade List 


No. 3. Catalogue of Dahlias, Green-House and Bedding Plants 
4 
5. Supplemental Catal ogue ¢ 


f Fruit 

‘LWANG ER & BARRY, 
Sept. 1-2t Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N 
HICKOK’S PATENT 


Portable Keystone Cider and Wine Mill. 


PATENTED NOV. 20, 1855. 
QUPERC EDING ALL OTHERS IN THE EASE 


and rapidity with which it grinds fruit or grapes, and especially 
in the great power of the Press. Manufactured atthe Ea acie Wo a, 
Harrisburg, Pa 
(Ce Please take particular notice, that this is an entirely new 
Mill ; no expense has been spared in its manufacture ; all the ma 
terials are the very best, and are used unsparingly. The cylinders 
are almost twice the length of the former ones, and all, including 
the top cylinder, made of iron. The screw is two inches in diam 
eter, with a heavy ‘; V thread cut onit. The beam of the Press 
is CAST IRON, instead of wood—is made very heavy, and the thread 
of the nut cut four inches through it. The power of the Press is 
very much increased, and cannot be broken by any fair means 
The arrangement of the tub, and other parts of the Press, is very 
perfect. The boxes and hopper are all dovetailed together; the 
jovrna's run in long bearings ; and lastly, the workmanship shall 
not be excelled by any machine of the kind whatever—perfection 
being the aim, both in the arrangement and the mechanical depart 
ment 
More than one hundred Silver Medals and Diplomas have 
been given to my Mill within the last four years. 
(This Mill occupies about 2'; by 3 feet, andis 4 feet high, 
weighing 370 lbs., is every way portable and convenient 
Address W. 0. HICKOK, 
Sept. 1-3t. Agent Eagle Works, Harrisburg, Pa 


A Five Dollar Library for Farmers, 
SENT BY MAIL, POSTAG 


The American Farm Book, $1.00. 
Diseases of Domestic Animals, 75 cents 
Browne’s Field Book of Manures, $1.25 
Nash's Progressive Farmer, 60 cents. 
The Stable Book, $1.00. 

Munn’s Land Drainer, 50 cents. 

This library is carefully arranged so as to furnish the greatest 
amount of practical instruction without needless repetition, and 
should be in the hands of every farmer in America. 

C. M. SAXTON & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, No. 140 Fulton St., 
Sep. 1—2t-t 
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3 IMPROVED PATENT 
is Machine with the pres- 
ill pare Potatoes, Tur- 


QARG rE pt tah POSTE R’S 
Ls AUTOMATIC APPLE Jorgen rt 
ent imp mtn is the be n use It w 
nips, eto., with eq AC 

Price, retail, $1 25; 





ty 
per dozen, $10 50 For sale by 
J. M. M’CULLOUGH, 


Aug. 15-3tt 162 Main st., Cincinnati 


ie RACUSE NURSERIE S—THORP, SMITH S 





HANCHETT, Proprietors Bes les a and extensiv 
asSortment of articles usually y Hess ymen, we have on 
1and for the Fall trade, 

200,000 Apple Trees, from 5 t ) feet 


100,000 Dwarf Pea 














50,000 Standard lo f » »4 ars old 
100,000 Cherry 1 to 2 years Dwarf and Standard. 
Peach, Plum, pricot, and Ne " rees, in large numbers 
100,000 Raspberries, en ‘ y l of any value All the 
Opular a8 Well aS rarer & ‘ to . I i Ss 
k ‘ign and Native Evergreens -Norway Spruce, Pines, Cryp 
as, Cedars, Black and White Spruce, Balsams, Hemlocks, 
etc., large, medium or sma 
Ornamental Trees, R s, Shrubbery, Hedge Plants, Climbers, 
Bulbous Roots, native and in t Dahlias, Penies, Carna- 
tions, Chrysanthemums, I xes, a reat abundance, and of 
he most beaut u Variet 
While we confidently aim f r tior neral an ex- 
ence not surpassed by any Nursery ticularly and 
emphatically designat l tock of Pear trees, both Dwarf and 
Standard, as unparalleled either in extent or quality, by any exist- 
ing stock in America The fo ‘ tices refer to trees taken 
from the same lot as those now ered, when they were but one 
year old 
sive dealer in and im- 


From Thomas W. Field, Esq., an exter 
porter of Pear trees in New York « 
splendid ; the finest I believe I ever saw.” 

From Robert Harwell, Esq., Mobile: “I have 
trees.” 

From Messrs. Neally & Brothers, Burlington, lowa 
really the finest trees of their age we ever saw 
chased a great many in the few past 

As suggestive to persons 





1e specimens are really 
never seen finer 


*“ They are 
, and we have pur- 
years 

purchase, we would remark 
that our trees were not subjected to the 
last winter, which effected so extensiv 


extreme cold during the 


ury to Nurseries at the 





West, and that we have had no drought during the present sum- 
mer by which the growth of our trees has been retarded. They 
may be relied upon therefore to be in prime health and vigor 





OUR CAT ALOGI ES 
Will be sent post paid to all who « se for No. 1 a letter stamp, 





and for the others a one cent stamp each 

No. 1—A general descriptive Catalogue of a!l our productions 

No. 2—A later edition of the F uit Department of No 

No. 3—A descriptive Catalog Or ental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, etc 

No. 4—A deseriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Greenhouse and Bed- 
ding plants. 

No. 5—A wholesale Catalogu Nurserymen and Dealers. 

Also a Supplemental Catalogue of the Ornamental and Green- 
house department 

Also a Circular on the Augusta Rose 





Syracuse, N. Y., August, 1856 Aug. 15-5t 
FRESH IMPORTED 
HY ACINTHS, beets ETC. 


‘HE SUBSC nine RS HAVE ST RECEIVED 





from the leadir rists in Ho be an peel. fine and ex- 
tensive assortment of D uble and Single Hyacinths, Tulips, Poly- 
anthus, Narcissus, Dou Narcissus, Jonquilles, Crocus, Crown 


Imperials, Fretillarias, Gladiolus, Iris, Ixias, Lilies, Arums, Anem- 
ones, Ranuncules, ¢ hi ns, Snowdrops, Aconites, Oxalis, Lach- 
enalias, Amaryliis, Early Roman Narcissus, etc.; to which they 
nvite the attention of amateurs 

Retatt Descriptive CaraLocues, with directions for culture, 
furn:shed applicants enclosing stamp for return postage 

DEALERS AND NURSERYMEN ipplied In quantities at as low rates 
as usually paid for the refuse bulbs from auction. 

A good assortme nt of Hyacinth Glasses, Fancy Crocus Pots, ete. 

JAMES M. THORBURN & CO., 
apt. 1-6tt 15 John Street, N. Y. 


OHNSON HOUSE—J 


@? prietor, Superior street, Cleveland en 


SURBRUG, PRO- 
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INTS OF fHIS NUMBER. OMLO STATE FAIR---CIRCULAR TO EX- 
PAGI HIBITORS. 



























A Short Sern Agricultural Fairs....... 257 Y 
Cc n of t Ba t Willow 958 It w be remembered, that last year the entry books were open- 
G - M — Gor Short-hora Cow, A ’ ed at this officc ) purpose of making entries of stock and ar- 
rI and inagement for orn nora Vow, Ann 
Cart Llustrated ELE 5 ED i) oe . Bi 259 ticles led for exhibition, one month before the Fair. The 
Report on Butter and Cheese Making; Ky. Stock Sale; Mules 260 plan proved a source of great convenience to exhibitors, ensuring 
K eberger’s Cider Mill and Press, (Illustrated) ; Crops in them select stalls and pens, at the same time greatly facilitating } 
Athens; M in Hamilton ; Horse Shoes : ‘a 261 the preparation of the committee books, and relieving the undue | 
Why are Horses so Dear? Sesaes s+seeeeeee+ 262) pressure at the Secretary’s office at the opening of the Fair. | 
Hickok’s ¢ Mill, (lilustrated); Wants and Capabilities of rhe oks will be again opened on the 20th of the present month, | 
e North-V t covcvcecs BON P 
t NOES we on RON rs 2a ’ (August,) and upon the receipt of the entry fee, ($1,) with a list 
EDITOR’S TABLE of the animals or articles intended to be exhibited, the same wil] | 
State Fair Suggestions—Salem Horse Show—Penn. State Fair be entered upon the books, and an exhibitor’s ticket sent by return | 
W ( t Clinton—Butler—Trumbull— Going to , : 
ttl 7 Tire fre AR eal hel aaa ~ 964) Mail, which will be g d during the Fair, at the proper g And 
( M ; , , N . c tifie An in case of a failure to exhibit, or to attend the Fair, the entry fee | 
r sin ¢ i olumbus Newspapers—-* nue Z 1er- a } 
c Woo y—Flax Chaff- Grapes and Wine—List of will be refunded upon return of the ticket unused | 
Fairs : . ‘ seeee coves 265 All persons who enter stock, are required to give the name of 
HORTICULTURE the animal, if named, and the age in years and months, as near as j 
Fr Grow and the Fairs ; Pruning Injured Apple Trees 2966 may be Stalls will be set apart, in the order of application, num- | 
> g { Psieing Mer 967 bered, and held in reserve, in numbers sufficient to accommodate | 
I rru lu ire Ra y ven cone . <04 | 
; ‘ ea} sit ock.inag class,together. G. SPRAGUI | 
OME MISCE AN each exhibitor’s stock,in a given class, together j AGUE, 
enn Cor, Sec’y O. S. B.of Agriculture 
Cultivator Ma among the Yankees—Old Friends Re-visited ‘ . ; a | 
4n Ocean B 1 Storm 268 STATE AGRICULTURAL Rooms, Columbus, Aug. 1, 1856 3t 
Tl } ‘ Ot 


KINDLEBERGE ROS PATENT LTPROVED 


ceaaesaieh Adceianenanhe gk kee Portable Cider Mill and Press, 


PATENTED MAY 29, 1855 











sagas ‘HIS MILL IS NOW MADE WITH IRON 
tgs B i grinding rollers of a composition of metals with 
Onto CULTIVATOR OFFice, Aug. 30, 1856 Cast Zine 
The Press is connected with the Mill, and has a self-acting 
Markets have been thrown into some confusion by reports from |. ..a screw. It is so constructed as to work by a weight, so that 
abroad, but a 1 careful survey of the whole field, we havea jn addition to pressing Cider, it is just the thing exactly for press- 
the ' sinase nt. a F ( pes, Cheese, Lard Oil, ete 
sp pete sihticie ance Ganihens 5 Gnle Gat SeNEe, Sat Chis Mill will make from 6 to 8 barrels of Cider per day. A boy 
Ww " ‘ c Cattle and hogs are higher than we an- 19 years ica rind the apples very easily. It is acknowledged 
ti ated, a evident to us that prices can not be knocked by all whe see ar d try it to be the best machine for the purpose in 
. ise any where Itis just what the farmer wants. He can have 
dow Hogs are not plenty, and s at rates which astonish slow fresh cider every day, and besides can save all his fruit from 
bu s Quot are not very reliable while markets are u wa 
settle I nmercial says Send in your orders soon, in order to be certain of a Mill. Man- 
ufa red and for sale by HOOVER & CO., Springfield, Ohio 
CINCINNATI, August 26.—The Flour market closed rather tame Prices as follows 
tl t refusing to operate to any extent except at a For Mill with common 1% inch screw and wooden beams, $37 00 
I pts, however, are only moderate. ‘There is a ¢ ** geared 2 ate - “ “ 38 00 
! ‘ for Money, the market is firm at l0@12f os - - 2 i = iron beams, 40 00 
1 s paper. Rates of Exchange are unaltered, and N_B ) press screws are made of wrought iron. 
es oe - juote Eastern at 4@ 4 premium. Nothing do I to notes at 90 days for the machines. 
in New O , and rates nominal. An active demand for La 4ls ao | ier Mills, which are worked by horse. steam 
and | 3 at 12, part to manufacturers and part for ex; or water power, with two wrought iron screws three feet long and 
Bac and Bulk Meats are dull, and prices nominal. The re- two inches thick, and a draught and directions for building the 
ceipts of Wheat trom Kentucky this season over the Covington | yess so that any farmer can build it any size he may see proper, 
and Lex Railroad have been quite large—fifty per cent. ¢.¢49 Terms of payment as above. — : 
g a 1ey were last season. White is in good demand to- ayo 4-34 
lay at $12 i Red at $112. Rye is very scarce, and is wanted 


at v0 Co saleable at 52@53. The advices by the Niagara are I ONG WOOLED SHEEP FOR SALE. —I 
jeem u able 1 P Breadst iffs, and F lour was very dull 4 have for sale a very superior lot of thorough-bred Long 
n New York day, and closed at a decline. Wheat and Corn woojeq Bucks, of different ages; also, Ewes and Ewe Lambs. I 


were aiso d s en” si | inte to exhibit them at the State Fair at a They are 
Cut Hi : MARKIE s still improving. Sales the last week healthy, and will be sold at prices to suit the tim 
mented »vertwo hundred The average price from $100 to JOHN CHAMBERLAIN. 
$1 ) here are buyers here from South Carolina, Chicago and Avon, Lorain Co., O.—Sept. 1-2t* 
wa 
CATTLE MARKET ‘he cattle market is becoming much briske \RUIT & J EN SES rHTS 
than t wd , ‘ ¢ D ell oi anak aes cenere omin y old 1018 he ad |: RI | I be ORNAMENTAL TREES, HIGHTS 
i . aring to ; : , - : TOWN, N.J.—The Subscriber offers for sale for the Fall of 
of catt i 1 head of sheep. Cattle interior, and selling at fre 


1856 and Spring of 1857, a fine collection of standard and dwarf 
Pears, standard and dwarf Cherries, standard and dwarf Apples, 
Apr 40,000 Peach Trees, etc., 200,000 silver-leaved Maple 
; Seedlings, and Ornamental Trees ‘of the most approved varie- 

\HOICE FRUIT TREES, &c., &c., FROM THE | ties. A Trade List for Wholesale Dealers and Nurserymen, and 
( GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y . Descriptive Catalogue will be sent on application. Applicants 


i 
$2 to $3 50 P cwt. gross. Sheep selling at from $1 to $2 P head 








These Nurseries are among the most extensive in the United| for ther will please enclose a penny stamp. Address 
States, vt it orld, occupying nearly two hundred acres ISAAC PULLEN 
Patrons of this Establishment may depend that their orders Aug. 1-3mt Hightstown, N. 3. 


shall rece ve e greatest care and attention {= All plants are MANSFIELD & WHITING’S IMPROVED 





packe 1 the be 1anner, sO that they will reach parties in good TTUET 
0 for transplanting, and are delivered at Catalogue prices, free ( ‘Lf Vv ER ‘ SEED HU LLING AND ( ‘LEANING 
of charge for transportation. A liberal discount made on purchases MACHINES.—These Machines have been awarded the first 


of twenty-five dollars or more. Premiums at three successive Ohio State Fairs and Michigan State 
The Subscr ris Agent for these well known Nurseries, andis Fair, also at the World’s Fair in New York in 1853, and never 
now ready to receive orders for every description of Fruit and Or- | failed to take the first Premium wherever exhibited. Warranted 


namontal Trees Shrebe, Roses, Plants, etc., etc. rh and clean from 20 to 50 bushels per day. Prices—No. 1, 
Catalogues can be had on application to $100; No. 2, $95; No. 3, $90. To insure a machine, order early. 
| FREDERICK J oe Agent, Manufactured and for saleby MANSFIELD & WHITING, 
| Office in Deshler’s Building, corner of High and Town sts., Aug. 1-4t* Ashl and, Ohio 
4 Sept. 1-4tt Columbus, O - . - ns 


oiliabeahadiog ESTHER INSTITUTE, 


) Saeed DE VON. C A TTLE al WILL OF ‘FE R A YrirnHE FIFTH ACADEMIC YEAR OF THIS 
Ze Public Sale on the second day of the Knox Co. Fair, at Mt Institute will commence on Wednesday, September 17th, 
= Vernon, Sept. 19th, one three year old Devon Bull, Burton, two | 1856. For Catalogues, Circulars, ete., apply to 
fine cows, and ont heifer calf. ISAAC T. BEUM LEWIS HEYL., 
Danville, Knox Co., O., Sept. 1-2t* Aug. 15-3t Columbus, O 
- ~~ a 
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